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Ir was DURING THE LATTER DAYS OF March of last year that we 
suddenly set the date for our departure for Keetley, Wasatch County 
Utah. We left Oakland... on Saturday afternoon ... March 28th . 
taking the route via Sacramento. There were twenty one people in 
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and people who, prompied by the army's “encourage- 
ment” of Japanese resettlement in areas east of the Pacific Coast, 
sought new homes. Voluntary resettlement was a fleeting attempt at 
solving the apparent problem posed by the presence of some 110,000 
Japanese, citizens and aliens, on the West Coast. From many sectors 
came demands that Japanese Americans be removed from the coast 
because of their suspect loyalties and undoubtedly visible ethnicity— 
an inescapable reminder of the countenances of the enemy that had 
struck without warning and destroyed the heart of America’s Pacific 
fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

Few were successful in their attempts to move. Hostility along 
their travel routes forced many to sleep in their cars and made them 
desperate for gasoline. Others succeeded in leaving California and 
crossing Nevada but were unsuccessful in finding new residences and 
livelihoods in the states of the Intermountain West. Most eventually 
returned to the West Coast to await relocation to internment camps. 

One small group that did succeed, in most unusual circum- 
stances, was a little colony at Keetley, Utah. Its story is to be found in 
references in local newspapers and in the oral history of its founder, 
Fred Isamu Wada.? Most interesting, however, is the chronicle of 
Masao Edward Tsujimoto, who wrote a lengthy document about the 
group’s experiences the first year at Keetley as a letter to a fictitious 
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5 i le of japanese ancestry, who had settled on the West Coast of the 
Jnited States since the turn of the century. Set 


eae ts apart by their 


pets oe GE Tes ot discrimination and prejudice, the 
Americans had accepted their inferior status and had 
worked hard to establish a foothold in the country. They excelled 

agriculture, especially small truck gardens, which they madey rod ms 
tive even in the most barren of soils. Their very success aa me 
jealousy of their neighbors, but despite legislation that had on I m 
prohibit aliens from owning land in California, the Issei pase ies 


Amer ican-born offspring, t Nisei, had su vi p 
cceeded in rving a place 
he sel, d d ca g C 


The war disrupted all that. Although initial fears of the Nikkei 


that they would be blamed and persecuted for Pearl Harbor were r 
realized in December 1941, pressure for action against them be ie 
build in the early months of 1942. The findings presented fee 
Munson Report, which related the results of an investigation com- 
missioned by the State Department to determine the loyalty of 
— residents of the West Coast and Hawaii, had eee 
koo no Jäpanese problem” —the people were loyal.3 Despite 
, what Roger Daniels has termed “the myth of military necessity” 
soon prevailed over objections of the Department of Justice and th 
wheels were set in motion for the largest peacetime moven f 
peoples by the federal government in American history.* ý 
Although Ametican racism and economic greed provided th 
backdrop, the military forced the decision to evacuate the Japan s 
and the politicians complied. Lt. Gen. J. L. De Witt, in ia iad 
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deemed “prohibited.” Many took refuge in interior communtiies, 
only to be ousted again. De Witt then proclaimed the existence of two 
extensive areas along the coast, Military Areas 1 and 2, which 
encompassed the western halves of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, and the southern half of Arizona. Although no orders 
for mass evacuation were given at that time, the Western Defense 
Command encouraged Japanese to move trom Military Area No. 1 
and the California portion of Military Area No. 2. De Witt ordered 
Bendetsen to “employ all appropriate means to encourage voluntary 
migration.” Thus, by the first week of March 1942 the stimulus had 
been provided for resettlement—with virtually no governmental 
machinery set in place to expedite it. 

The number of those who voluntarily sought to move has been 
determined by the change of address cards that were required of those 
leaving the two military areas after March 2. According to the 
findings of the Commission on Wartime Internment and Relocation 
of Civilians, 2,005 moved between March 2 and 27; and between 
March 27 and 29, when the voluntary phase ended, about 2,500 more 
cards were filed. De Witt said that although over 10,000 announced 
their intentions of moving, only 4,889 actually did. The commission 
found that of those, 1,963 went to Colorado (whose governor, 
William Carr, was unique in his hospitality to the unwelcome 
migrants.), 519 to Utah, 305 to Idaho, 208 to eastern Washington, and 
the rest elsewhere.” However, for most such action was an impos- 
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government's next steps: a cur- 
few, the prohibition after March 29 of travel, and then the “round 
up” of 110,000 people into assembly centers and from there to the ten 
concentration camps in the interior. 

The situation in Utah was similar to the other Intermountain 
States. A small Japanese population in the state dated from the census 
of 1890. The first residents had come to work in the sugar beet 
industry, on the railroad, and in the coal and copper mines. Some 
came as converts to the Mormon faith. By 1910 most of the two 
thousand Japanese worked in the sugar beet industry, although 
many still worked in the coal mines of Carbon County. After the 
agricultural depression of the 1920s devastated the sugar beet 
industry, most Nikkei switched to truck farming and fruit raising, 
and gradually some people moved to the cities. The census of 1940 
revealed a decline of nearly a thousand Japanese from the previous 


decade’s high of 3,269; economic instability had forced many to 
return to the West Coast.’ 


The Japanese community in Utah had many of the charac- 
teristics of minority settlements 


elsewhere: it was self-contained 
and self-sufficient, with its own 
places of worship, shops, and 
restaurants. If it did not melt 
into the predominantly Mor- 
mon culture around it, neither 
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ever, ik eet ecpled ara i 
the communities where they resided, and white residents D N 
impact of the war’s dislocations on them. For example, t > ar ni 
Record noted on March 5, 1942, the suicide of one Ike sie w 7 
succumbed to carbon monoxide poisoning when he was ¢ T 
from his job as a section foreman on the railroad, a a es i = 
Issei, had held for thirty-five years. The paper reported that - n 
left his automobile to his loyal housekeeper, and it w E 
he was “held in high esteem by the railroad fraternity in Park ity A 
Nevertheless, several thousand Japanese from the West Coast di 
come to Utah, either passing through on their way Pebe eo = 
seeking homes here. Even though they met signs saying ia 
Wanted Here,” they persisted. Some got help from the Sa t l a 
Japanese community; other did not.!? of those who settled in ots : 
the largest number joined the ‘“‘Nihonmachi,” or sey alae a 
Lake City, but it was the tiny settlement of Keetley, midway betwee 
Heber City and Park City in the Wasatch Mountains, that wanes 
wartime home to the largest single group to resettle anywhere outside 
Joast. 
7 "eee atl was typical of the small towns that dotted the 
mining districts of Utah. It had begun asa mining skatt, the po 
of a drainage tunnel from the Park City Mining District. l es 
rancher George A. Fisher built a town at the site of the Park Ce 
mine in 1923, he named it after John B. (Jack) Keetley, the supervisor 
of the drain tunnel project and a former pony express rider. pale 
appropriately enough, became Keetley’s mayor. Life in the ete 
settlement revolved around the mines, for the area was rich in silver, 
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quickly felt its impact. While 1 


rea Worid War is the 


i ’ U 
Itah Mormons were not as Japan- 
ophobic as the compatriots on the West Coast, they were as 
outraged by Pearl Harbor as other Americans, and they shared the 
nation’s suspicions about the loyalties of Japanese Americans. In 
addition, the Mormons had always been chary of in-migrations of 
non-Mormon groups that might upset the homogeneity of their 
culture, and they also feared adding to unemployment in the state," 

However, the war brought a labor shortage, particularly in 
agriculture, which led to a growing interest in using voluntary 
migrants from the West Coast as agricultural laborers. In early March 
the Utah State Farm Bureau Federation met to consider the problem 
of wartime anupathy. The executive secretary of the federation, 
Selvoy J. Boyer, suggested that Japanese nationals from the West 
Coast and local unemployed Japanese could be accepted as farm 
labor if the state and the army supplied adequate “special 
policing.”!5 Most Utahns adopted a wait-and-see attitude. 

When voluntary evacuees arrived early in March 1942, the 
Japanese American Citizens’ League, a Nisei organization founded 
in 1930, attempted to provide some assistance to those who could not 
immediately find work. The organization voluntarily registered the 
refugees and worked with the Utah Welfare Commission to provide 
assistance.'® But even this group was wary, lest hostility toward the 
newcomers jeopardize its own precarious position in the com- 
munities of Salt Lake and Ogden. When in the succeeding weeks 
more Japanese entered Zion the JACL became even more active. Its 
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aies were brought into this districi, in a short 
pertod living standards will be lowered. . . . Since we are at war with 
Japan this would cause much dissension among the citizens of the 
community... .”" The good citizens of Park City we 
urging the governor to do “everything in his power” 
pian.20 

Residents of Heber City were equally dismayed. They me 
Governor Maw to voice their Opposition to the movement of 
Japanese, alien or citizen, to the state. Maw had earlier met Frog 
Wada and had told him that he would allow Japanese te seri} 


counties that approved it—and only Duchesne County had.2! 
Although Fisher had in: ated that he would only accept “ 
Jay wid that he could provide them with 

water as well as housing,22 
appeased. 


Despite this local Opposition, Nikkei refugees from the coast 
were not totally unwelcome in Utah, as Duchesne’s attempts to 
attract them suggest. Wada had been very convincing; Duchesne 
residents still hoped to bring in agricultural workers, and the county 
commissioner announced on March 27 that the people of his 
considered it a “matter of Patriotic duty” 


However, their isolation did not attract the 
Japanese.2 
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ivately by Omni Bank, Los Angeles, November 14, 


tcouid ne 


open if 


V ca 9 as where they were not 
wanted and had no federal supervision. Although he decried Fisher's 
irresponsibility in bringing Wada’s group in without first gaining 
community support, Maw urged local residents to show a “human- 
itarian attitude” toward the newcomers, whom he called “for the 
most part good people.”’30 Privately, he had told Wada to take the 
group back to California, but Wada ignored him.3! 
To young Tsujimoto even the act of violence was an aberration. 
He reported to “Ophelia” that even though the local residents had 
not been anxious for their arrival, one family had been kind to them: 
the husband, a naval reserve officer, had become acquainted with 
Japanese Americans when he was stationed on the West Coast. The 
other residents’ coolness stemmed only from their never having 
known Japanese Americans before, Tsujimoto told Ophelia. Al- 
though the dynamite blast and the one that followed it a few nights 
later were meant to intimidate them, there had been no further signs 
of hostility. In fact, he wrote, “as time passed by, we became more and 
more friendlier with our neighbors.” He described how the Japanese 
boys had started playing baseball and basketball after work with the 
white youths of Keetley; they were then invited to the birthday party 
of one of the boys. When his mother asked her son how he liked 
playing with “those Jap boys,” he responded, “They're not Jap boys 
+. we’re all Americans.”’22 
Instead of publicizing the violence, the Park City Record 
featured a story two weeks later about how happy the new settlers 
were in their homes. The paper cited Fisher’s remark that “those who 
doubt the sincerity of the Japanese Americans in support of the war 
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Those who remained in Keetley were intensely busy during the 
yer months. Tsujimoto recounted how “every day white farmers 
came to Keetley”’ toask for help with the harvest; although they were 
already short-handed, they helped out when they could. Even the 
young children helped with berries and vegetables. The first year the 
crop was good, and the Keetley farmers not only supplied local needs 
and those of Salt Lake City butalso shipped goods as far as the Topaz 
relocation camp. The hills around were leased out for the raising of 

cattle (a sheep-raising project was vetoed by Fisher), and they kept 
output was sold to the Hi-Land Dairy in Murray. 
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about the deer flies and 
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sumir 
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ticks. As fall set in they were busy harvesting and canning 
instructed in the latter task by the Mormon cooperative in Heber 


City.4? 
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members of the Keetley group had been strangers when they came to 
Utah, they were now becoming close friends. But they were not 
without their own divisions. Tsujimoto told his friend how they had 
senta “poor Kibei sucker” out into the woods witha sack to “hunt for 
snipe,” and he stayed out half the night before catching onto the 
practical joke.‘ Kibei, educated in Japan, often got along poorly 


with the very American Nisei. But aside from such jokes, the 
community was harmonious. 


soon passed. Although many 
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6 Oral History, Fred Isamu Wada, pp. 64-66; Tsujimoto, “Letter to Opheli 
46 Oral History, ida, 
47 Tsujimoto, ‘Letter to Ophelia. “ns 
si Yada, pp. 73-75. o aian 
aa ety ae yee it The Price of Prejudice (Logan: Utah State University 
Topaz, see Leon A i 


Press, 1962). 


japanese Amey residents in the state, 

The Keetley colony's residents scattered. Skip Tabata had come 
to Salt Lake City in the winter of 1944 to look for work; he remained 
to do gardening and eventually got into automobile mechanics at 
Strong Motors. He courted Mary Yamada, whom he had met at 
Keetley, and brought her back from California to be his wife.5! Fred 
Wada was offered a position working for the American government 
in Japan, but he decided to return to California; his family settled in 
the mild climate of Los Angeles. He entered the wholesale produce 
market again and soon owned his own market, beginningagain what 


peness 


became a member of the Harbor Commission, supported the 
Olympics and was active in the production of the 1984 Olympic 
Games, and after his retirement from the produce business became 
chairman of Japanese Health Enterprises, owning and operating 
four nursing homes for Issei.5® Masao Edward Tsujimoto returned to 
San Francisco where he became a pharmacist. His sister Ruth 
married Harry T, Hasegawa and remained in Salt Lake City. The 
white residents of Keetley continued their prewar pattern of life, that 
of a sleepy little rural town. George Fisher remained mayor until his 
death in 1952; that same year the post office was discontinued when 
the postmaster of twenty-eight years died.53 In the 1980s Keetley is 
little more than a road sign. 

The legacy of Keetley remains, however, testimony to the fact 
that some Japanese Americans could overcome the iniquities of 
relocation. They survived in alien surroundings and lived among 
their white neighbors in harmony. Park City residents overcame their 
racism and suspicions and accepted them. A small victory, perhaps, 
yet an important component in Utah’s multiracial heritage. 


5° Oral History, Fred Isamu Wada, pp. 74-76, 82. 

51 Interview with Skip Tabata, Salt Lake City, November 1984. P 

*? Papanikolas and Kasai, “Japanese Life,” p. 359; Oral History, Fred Isamu Wada, pp. 83-87; 
letter to author from Fred I. Wada, February 19, 1985. 

** Daughters of Utah Pioneers, How Beautiful upon the Mountains, p. 1116. 
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A Utahn Abroad: 
Parley P. Christensen’s World Tov 
1921-23 


BY JOHN R. SILLITO 


Pouricatry SPEAKING, UTAH TODAY IS one of the most conse! 
states in the nation, as its high vote totals for Ronald ag i 
a i i a g ! yer 1 
and 1984 attest. Notwithstanding contem porary rea Ae : 
; inori as alwe on a little-known yet r 
left-wing minority has always been a 

Mr. Sillito is the archivist at Weber State College, Ogden 


Above: Parley P. Christensen. Courtesy of author. 


